CHAPTER IV. 


THE HIGH S I E R R A . 


Having, in the last chapter, given as full a description of the Yosemite 
Valley as our space will permit, we proceed next to call the reader’s 
attention to the higher region of the Sierra Nevada, the Alps of California, 
as the upper portion of this great chain of mountains is sometimes called ; 
this region we designate, for convenience, as the “High Sierra.” It is, 
however, especially the elevated valleys and mountains which lie above 
and near the Yosemite that we wish to describe, and to endeavor to bring 
to the reader’s notice, as this is not only a region central and easy of 
access, but one extremely picturesque, and offering to the lover of high 
mountain scenery every possible inducement for a visit. By adding a 
few more days to the time required for a trip to the Yosemite, the tourist 
may make himself acquainted with a quite different type of scenery from 
that of countries usually visited by pleasure travellers, and may enjoy 
the sight of as lofty snow-covered peaks, and as grand panoramic views of 
mountain and valley, as he can find in Switzerland itself. This region of 
the High Sierra in California is hardly yet opened to visitors, as far as 
the providing for them of public accommodations is concerned, for there 
is not a hotel, nor a permanently inhabited house, anywhere near the crest 
of the Sierra, betweeen the Silver Mountain road on the north and Walker’ s 
Pass on the south ; but such is the mildness of the summer, and so steady 
is the clearness of the atmosphere in the Californian high mountains, that, 
with a very limited amount of preparation, one may make the tour 
outside of the Yosemite almost without any discomforts, and certainly 
without any danger. In the Sierra Nevada the entire absence of severe 
storms during the summer and the almost uninterrupted serenity of the 
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sky particularly invite to pleasure travel. The worrying delays and the 
serious risks of Alpine travel, caused by long continued rains and storms 
of wind and hail, with their attendant avalanches of snow and rocks, are 
unknown in the Californian high mountains, and we have camped by the 
week together, in the constant enjoyment of the finest weather, at 
elevations which would seem too great for anything but hardship and 
discomfort. 

A comparison of the Swiss and Californian Alpine scenery is not 
easj^, and yet it seems natural to wish to give some idea of the most 
striking features of the Sierra by referring for comparison, or contrast, 
to the mountain scenery of Switzerland, which has become the very 
focus of pleasure travel for the civilized world.* 

The much smaller quantity of snow and ice in the Sierra, as com- 
pared with regions of equal elevation in Switzerland, is the most striking 
feature of difference between the mountains of the two countries. In 
the Sierra we see almost exactly what would be presented to view in 
the Alps, if the larger portion of the ice and snow-fields were melted 
away. The marks of the old glaciers are there; but the glaciers them- 
selves are gone. The polished surfaces of the rocks, the moraines or 
long trains of detritus and the strise engraved on the walls of the canon — 
these speak eloquently of such an icy covering once existing here as now 
clothes the summits of the Alps. 

Another feature of the Sierra, as compared with the Alps, is the 
absence of the “Alpen” or those grassy slopes, which occur above the 
line of forest vegetation, between that and the eternal snow, and which 
have given their names to the mountains themselves. In the place of 
these we have in the California mountains the forests extending quite up 
to the snow-line in many places, and everywhere much higher than in the 
Alps. The forests of the Sierra, and especially at elevations of 5,000 to 7,000 
feet, are magnificent, both in the size and beauty of the trees, and far 
beyond any in the Alps ; they constitute one of the most attractive 
feature of the scenery, and yet they are somewhat monotonous in their 
uniformity of type and they give a sombre tone to the landscape, as seen 
from a distance in their dark shades of green. The grassy valleys, along 
the streams, are extremely beautiful ; but occupy only a small area ; and, 
especially, they do not produce a marked effect in the distant views, since 

* There are probably ten times as many persons in California who have travelled for pleasure in Switzer- 
land, as among these most interesting portions of the Sierra. 
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